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bring all his subjects without distinction of feudal relationship under 
the king's direct authority and so to increase his resources. M. Pas- 
quet tends to attribute a greater political insight to Edward I. than is 
possible, but these points seem substantially correct. Interesting is the 
suggestion of the development of early petitions, as seen in 1305, into 
the first form of legislation in which the House of Commons shares, 
and of the development of feudal aids into the taxes of the time, which 
I believe is quite correct, as indicated above (XIX. 344). 

G. B. Adams. 

The Wars of the Roses, 1377-1471. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. (Lon- 
don: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1914. Pp. xii, 288.) 

This work is a study and narrative of fifteenth-century English poli- 
tics and their meaning and importance. The period covered is consid- 
erably broader than the title of the book would indicate and the delimit- 
ing dates 1377-1471, though hardly applicable to the Wars of the Roses, 
serve at least to indicate the scope of the monograph. The question of 
origins and background naturally comes first and this is dealt with in 
three short chapters, one of which describes the family settlement of 
Edward III., another discusses the constitutional history of the Lan- 
castrian dynasty, and the third gives an account of the politics involved 
in the French war. Then follow sixteen chapters of purely narrative 
political character, covering in some detail the politics of the Lancas- 
trian-Yorkist contest to 1471. The work concludes with three chapters 
of a general nature on the social and governmental conditions under 
Henry VI. and Edward IV., while a three-page epilogue tells of the ac- 
cession of Henry VII. An index, a series of eight genealogical tables 
of royal and baronial houses, and a map to illustrate the Wars of the 
Roses complete the contents of the volume. 

In view of the fact that detailed treatments of all or large part of 
the period covered by Mr. Mowat are already in print it is too much to 
expect to find much new material presented. Gairdner's introductions 
to the Paston Letters and Ramsay's two-volume work on Lancaster and 
York both contain more detailed narrative. It would almost seem as if 
Mr. Mowat could have omitted much of the rather tiresome political 
details or at least have condensed them considerably and organized his 
account more effectively. As he presents it here the story is too brief 
for the seeker after minute details and too full for one who is trying to 
get a perspective of the period. The value of Mr. Mowat's study, there- 
fore, must depend largely on the interpretations which he gives, as his in- 
formation is not new. His main thesis seems to be that the famous dic- 
tum of Stubbs— "Weak as is the fourteenth century, the fifteenth is 
weaker still, more futile, more bloody, more immoral ", is not justified 
historically but that out of Lancastrian weakness and inefficiency came 
Yorkist strength and progressiveness, personified in Edward IV. "The 
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Wars of the Roses ", says Mr. Mowat, " were a rough schooling to Eng- 
land, but they ushered in the glories of the Tudor reigns." The view 
that the fifteenth century saw the purging of England of many old-time 
political evils and that Edward IV. finally emerged as a king of the 
middle classes and so founded the new monarchy is not by any means 
new. Though still obsessed with ideas of Lancastrian constitutionalism, 
John Richard Green had the insight to write as follows in his Short 
History of the English People: "The old English Kingship, limited by 
the forces of feudalism, or by the progress of constitutional freedom, 
faded suddenly away, and in its place we see, all-absorbing and unre- 
strained, the despotism of the New Monarchy. . . . The founder of the 
New Monarchy was Edward IV." That the reign of Edward IV., 
rather than that of Henry VII., should form the dividing point in Eng- 
lish history seems to be a sound contention and Mr. Mowat is to be 
commended for the general viewpoint expressed in the last and best of 
his chapters (ch. XXII.), entitled the Work of Edward IV. 

In making his arguments and presenting his facts Mr. Mowat is 
usually clear and direct. There are numerous evidences, however, that in 
some of the finer and more critical aspects of historical scholarship and 
composition he is slightly at fault. His book is poorly organized and 
divided, the chapters being exceedingly varied in length and most of them 
ridiculously short. The nature of the contents would indicate a three- 
part organization of the subject-matter as logical and a consolidation 
into fewer chapters. The foot-notes throughout the work are merely 
volume and page references to authorities and have no great critical 
value, while the work as a whole lacks a bibliography or list of works 
consulted by the author. Even in handling the subject-matter of his 
special field Mr. Mowat is frequently incorrect or questionable in his 
viewpoints and statements. He over-emphasizes the Lollard leanings 
and affiliations of Richard II. and Anne of Bohemia (pp. 9—10) ; the sud- 
denly gained power and prestige of Henry V. is surely exaggerated 
(p. 13) ; too much importance is attached to the failure of the Lancas- 
trian kingship in France (p. 22) ; in one place (p. 70) Lord Bonvile is 
classed as a "great Lancastrian lord" while in another (p. 83) he is 
called "the Yorkist Lord Bonvile"; and there are numerous minor in- 
accuracies and examples of careless proof-reading throughout the vol- 
ume. A remarkable example of a conglomeration of errors is seen 
in the sentence (p. 3), "By the extinction of the first line (1400, death 
of Richard ///.), of the fifth line (death of the young Duke of Glouces- 
ter in 1399), and' by the union of the second and fourth lines in 1410, 
these royal houses were reduced to two." Other careless mistakes of 
chronology occur elsewhere and there is throughout a noticeable lack of 
critical and exact scholarship. 

In spite of poor organization of material and errors of various sorts, 
students of English history will be inclined to welcome Mr. Mowat's 
study on account of its general correctness of viewpoint, its compara- 
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tive impartiality, and its convenient size, character, and make-up as a 
work of reference. The index is fairly adequate and the eight genealog- 
ical tables, though inadequately provided with life dates, are useful and 
interesting. 

N. M. Trenholme. 

The Reign of Henry the Fifth. By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A., 
D. Litt. Volume I., 1413-1415. (Cambridge: University Press. 
1914. Pp. 589.) 

This work is a continuation of the author's History of England 
under Henry IV., which appeared in four volumes, 1884-1898, and it 
is similar in scope, idiosyncrasy, and charm, with a real advance in 
literary quality — and price (25 shillings). The criticism which ac- 
companied the earlier work through its protracted production did not 
cause the author to curb his antiquarian, word-variant, and genealogical 
interests, or to reduce the saturation of his text with racy adaptations of 
contemporary aphorism and epithet. And the new volume is faithful 
to the tantalizing genre established by its predecessors. 

To the many familiar with the author's Henry IV. it will be super- 
fluous to state that Henry V. has little unity in the approved historical 
sense. The book is in truth a collection of discursive essays, tales, and 
discrete facts, bearing upon some of the dominant medieval interests, 
upon many of our modern interests in things medieval, and upon not a 
few hobbies of the author. The first chapter starts with the coronation 
of Henry V. and ends with the "epidemic of chin-cough called 'the 
thumps ' ", which, e. g., kept the Registrar of the Parliament of Paris 
awake at night " with racking pains in his head, shoulders, legs, arms, 
ribs, kidneys, stomach and all over him" (p. 10). The Wylie touch is 
there! The last chapter (XXVII.) is devoted primarily to the con- 
spiracy which immediately preceded the king's departure for France, 
and concludes with a five-page analysis of King Henry's will — which 
was superseded by the will made in 1421. Thus the termini of the 
book are marked off chronologically, but the road between is not fenced, 
and the author is able to wander into many series of branching by-paths, 
and to follow them, when he wishes, far behind and beyond the terminal 
points. 

If the new book lacks historical unity, it possesses in a large degree 
the more primitive unity of life itself. Within the broad confines of 
his interests the author, attaching himself firmly to the very language 
of his sources, and with a manifest bias toward virile, racy, odorous, 
color-full phrases, brings the reader close to some features of Lollardy, 
superstition, treachery, diplomacy, building, monasteries, hospitals, arms, 
finance, wages, prices, food, dress, secularization — and hard common- 
sense of the time. These topics are handled "hither and yon"; one 
thing leads to another in apparently the most natural and artless fashion ; 



